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Abstract 

This exploratory study sets out to investigate how LA's BEST, a non-profit after school 
organization providing services for at -risk students, leverages the organizational, social, 
and intellectual capitals to enhance student engagement. Six LA's BEST sites were selected 
to participate in this qualitative study. A grounded theory approach was employed and 
both interviews and focus groups were conducted with key LA's BEST program personnel 
and participants, as well as day school personnel, parents, and community members. To 
place our findings into context with our study population, Maslow's Theory on the 
Hierarchy of Needs (1954) was introduced. The findings revealed that in leveraging their 
intellectual, social, and organizational capitals, LA's BEST has provided an important level 
of support for the students. In addition, LA's BEST has realized that fostering and 
maintaining social capital is a continuous task calling for the efforts of "communities of 
practice." As a learning organization, LA's BEST has accepted this challenge and has 
expanded their efforts to continue learning and growing. 

Study Overview 



Introduction 

A new concept in the field of education is that of social, intellectual, and 
organizational capitals. According to Public Policy Council, 2003, "In the 
knowledge-based economy of the 21 st century, it is not capital equipment or 
technology that differentiates organizations; it is their work force and the processes 
by which that workforce is established, leveraged, and maintained." This pilot study 
has set out to explore how LA's BEST, a non-profit after school organization 
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providing services for at-risk students, leverages the organizational, social, and 
intellectual capitals to enhance student engagement. 

Literature Review 

Intellectual capital. There are several variations in the definition of intellectual 
capital. Outside of education, intellectual capital is generally defined as a composite 
of the wisdom, intelligence, flexibility, creativity, entrepreneurship, and core 
competencies necessary to succeed in an increasingly competitive global economy 
where technology and knowledge dominate. The field of education defines 
intellectual capital as the capabilities of staff to create an effective learning 
environment and original, innovative research. For instance, Kirk (2000) defines 
intellectual capital as "the creative, scholarly, and pedagogical capability in the 
faculty and staff of colleges and universities." Senge (1990) described five 
competencies for an organization in which innovative patterns of thinking are 
nurtured and learning how to learn is encouraged: a) continually clarifying the 
mission, b) challenging assumptions that influence how people think and act, c) 
sharing vision and motivating others, d) learning in teams, and e) "systems 
thinking." Senge and colleagues (2000) applied their theories to education by arguing 
that intellectual capital involves a process of staff development and collaboration, 
constant adjustment, and flexibility to in an ever-evolving educational system. 
Kelly's (2004) definition captures its more abstract theoretical aspects. That is, 
"Intellectual capital brings people and ideas together in a deliberate manipulation to 
create value from the transfer and codification of knowledge." 

Teaching and administration are thus considered primary skills that intellectual 
capital can capture toward the improvement of student learning and the overall 
effectiveness of schools. Within this framework, Kelly (2004) outlines the key human 
forms of intellectual capital in schools including: a) competency capital, or the sum of 
skills and know-how of teachers and administrators; b) attitude capital, which 
comprises motivation, strategic intent and work ethics; and c) intellectual agility, 
which entails the ability of teachers, administrators and students to innovate and 
change practice when problems arise. There are two ways in which intellectual 
capital can be increased: by the creation of new knowledge and by the transfer of 
knowledge between situations and people (Hargreaves, 2001). In after school 
programs, for example, intellectual capital is one of the invisible assets that is present 
among after school staff, parents, students, and the local community. 
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Competence is generally related to level of education or formal instruction and 
generates value through individual and collective "know-how." Know-how is a 
combination of: a) problem-solving ability, b) technical/academic knowledge, and c) 
managerial and human relations skills. Attitude depends mostly on individual 
personality traits and is composed of qualities such as: strategic intent, good work 
behavior and a good work ethic. Strategic intent is the willingness to persist in the 
pursuit of school goals, and the desire and ability to envision a future, convince 
others to work towards it and eventually create it (Hamel & Prahalad, 1989). 
Intellectual agility is the ability to apply knowledge across contexts and situations, and 
to innovate and transform ideas that are critical to the success of the program. It relies 
on the ability to synthesize information and piece them together in an original way. 
Its features include innovation, imitation and adaptation. Innovation is the ability to 
generate new knowledge by building on experience, and by absorbing an existing 
body of know-how and contributing to it. It is the ability to turn an idea into a service 
and represents a link between human and structural capitals. That is, the program is 
able to generate renewal and manage change, thereby sustaining success. Imitation is 
the ability to replicate good practices, and to adapt and improve upon them. 
Imitation usually leads in the long- term to something new or better. 

Adaptation comes about as a result of changes in the competitive environment, in 
dominant technology, in government regulation, in the nature of the market, and in 
consumer demand. Adaptation may either be reactive, anticipative, or creative 
(Kelly, 2004). 

Social capital. Social capital pertains to the relationships between people. 
Within an educational context, it involves variables that affect learning primarily 
from a student-centered perspective. Further, it is defined as the compilation of 
networks, civic norms, and social trust a community or school offers youth. Its key 
factors include social relations, formal and informal social networks, group 
membership, trust, reciprocity, and civic engagement. For example, some of the 
academic variables it encompasses include teacher and parent expectations, parent 
involvement in schooling and homework, the perception of a caring environment in 
school, school climate, number of close friends in school, positive academic 
influences in the school and community, language proficiency, and specific family 
and community characteristics. 

In this study, Putnam's (1995) social capital definition and reference to social 
capital as relationships, trust, and norms was adapted. Relationships include the 
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network of associations, activities, or relationships that bring people together as a 
community through expectancies and trust. Trust is the psychological element that 
strengthens the relationships, which in turn impacts expectancies. Social norms are 
shared understandings, as well as informal rules and conventions for behavior 
(Productivity Commission, 2003). Norms are rarely represented in the form of laws 
or regulations, although they can take documented forms such as written music. 
Examples of social norms include honesty, obeying laws, ethics, respect for elders, 
acceptance of diversity, and helping those in need. Compliance with norms may be 
reinforced differently based on group differentiation. In some societies or groups, 
social norms are reinforced through guilt, shame, or even ostracism. 

Organizational capital. Organizational capital, like intellectual capital, is a term 
used primarily in a business context. Principally, it refers to the corporate or 
institutional culture and organizational practices that work toward increasing 
autonomy, collaboration, and profitability. Within this context, Tomer (1987) first 
defined the term organizational capital as the "investment in resources in order to 
bring about lasting improvement in productivity, worker well-being, or social 
performance through changes in the functioning of the organization." In the context 
of education, Kelly (2004) argues that schools must provide stakeholders with a 
broader and deeper understanding of what their schools are doing while measuring 
its success in terms of ability to innovate and manage change, utilize its 
organizational infrastructure to maximum effect, and create an environment for 
transferability of staff skills. 

In considering organizational capital, Kelly separates intellectual capital into 
two sub-categories, human/intellectual capital (thinking capital), involving teachers 
and students, and structural/organizational capital (non-thinking capital). Structural 
capital is further divided into a) internal organizational capital, b) external 
organizational capital, and c) innovation and staff development capital. Internal 
organizational capital comprises processes, infrastructure, management, and culture 
attributes that relate to the effectiveness of the school including things like internal 
networks and intranets, intellectual property rights, library and information 
technology resources, student databases, mentoring guidelines, and teaching 
manuals. External organizational capital, on the other hand, relates to relationships 
(with parents, external suppliers, alumni, community members, and other state and 
federal educational institutions) that indirectly have an impact on the effectiveness of 
the school. And finally, innovation and staff development capital is value added to 
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the program with the intent to impact the future and could include curriculum 
development, restructuring processes, the development of new mentoring schemes, 
and professional development. As with intellectual capital, organizational capital is 
an intangible asset that is difficult to measure. Within an educational institution, it 
clearly relates to both relatively tangible assets (e.g., databases, computer networks, 
and manuals) and intangible assets (e.g., human networks, relationships, 
management styles, and culture). 

The model presented in Figure 1 presents the pathways and interactions of 
members' intellectual capital, social capital, and organizational capitals (i.e., internal 
and external); and how LA's BEST can leverage these resources to increase program 
effectiveness (i.e., student engagement in learning). 
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Figure 1. LA's BEST Social, Intellectual and Organizational Capital Model. 



The methodology used for this study is discussed next. Followed with the 
descriptions of the demographics of the students and the relationships between the 
intellectual, social, and organizational capital at six LA's BEST study sites. A 
discussion and conclusion will follow where Maslow's (1954) Flierarchy of Needs 
will be considered as a platform to place findings into perspective. 
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Methodology 



Study Goals and Evaluation Questions 

This exploratory study examined the intellectual, social, and organizational 
capitals at six LA's BEST sites in order to better understand how these resources are 
being manipulated to benefit students. The following questions guided the study: 

• Explore and describe the intellectual and social capitals at LA's BEST. 

• How is LA's BEST leveraging its intellectual and social capitals to enhance the 
effectiveness of the organizational functioning and promote student engagement? 

• Is LA's BEST employing effective practices to function as a learning organization? 

Methods 

This study employed qualitative research methodologies. Observations, 
interviews, and focus groups were conducted. Protocols were developed to guide the 
observation, focus group, and interview processes. The grounded theory approach 
(Glaser & Strauss, 1967) was used to code, analyze, and triangulate the findings. 

Participants 

The key participants for this study were LA's BEST'S traveling program 
supervisors, activities consultants, site coordinators, program staff, students, and 
parents. Other participants included principals or assistant principals and teachers at 
each school site, LA's BEST central office personnel, and any community members 
who were identified during the course of the study as having an impact on social and 
intellectual capital formation at the participating school sites. 

One school site was invited to participate as a pilot site and six school sites were 
invited to participate in the main study. These six sites were selected by the LA's 
BEST's central office. The criteria for site selection were based on Socioeconomic 
status (SES), experienced and relatively new sites, and geographic distribution that 
are representative of LA's BEST population. Principals from all seven sites were 
contacted based on their nomination as potential participants by LA's BEST central 
office. 
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The pilot study consisted of only program observations, so no participants other 
than the site itself and program staff facilitating the randomly selected activities were 
involved in this phase. 

Table 1 provides a breakdown of the total number of participants by site and by 
the participant's role at the school site or in the LA's BEST program. 

Table 1 



Study Participants by Site 











Site 








Participants 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


Interview 
















Principal 


l a 


1 


1 


1 


l a 


1 


6 


Traveling program 
supervisor 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


Activities coordinator 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


Site coordinator 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


Parents 


13 


8 


10 


11 


11 


11 


64 


Community members 


b 


b 


b 


2 


b 


b 


2 


LA's BEST corporate 
office 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


13 


LA's BEST operations 
office 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


7 


Focus group 
















Teachers 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 


9 


44 


Program staff 


5 


4 


2 


5 


7 


9 


32 


Students 


18 


12 


15 


15 


17 


16 


93 



a The Assistant Principal participated in the interview. h No community members were interviewed. 



Instruments 

Observation, interview, and focus group protocols were developed by the 
National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing 
(CRESST). Table 2 provides a breakdown of the protocols, the allotted administration 
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time, and the protocol administration time frame. A description of each instrument is 
also provided below. 



Table 2 

Protocol and Administration Information 



Protocol 


Administration Time 


Administration Time 
Frame 


Observation 


45 Minutes to 1 hour 


fall 2004 and winter 2005 


Site coordinator interview 


1 Hour 


February - May 2005 


Principal interview 


45 Minutes 


February - May 2005 


Parent interview (by Telephone) 


30 Minutes 


May - June 2005 


TPS/ AC interview 


30 Minutes 


May - June 2005 


Community interview 


30 Minutes 


May - June 2005 


LA's BEST central office interview 


30 Minutes 


November 2005 


Program staff focus group 


45 Minutes 


February - May 2005 


Student focus group 


45 Minutes 


February - May 2005 


Teacher focus group 


45 Minutes 


February - May 2005 



Observation protocol. The observation protocol was developed to document 
the activities and interactions of the participants at LA's BEST. It also served as a 
source for validation of the interview and focus group protocols. The observation 
protocol included descriptions of the program environment, classroom climate, 
location of the activities, grade level of the students participating in the activity, role 
and number of adults facilitating the activity, instructional format of the activity (e.g., 
student-to-student, program staff-to-student, and so forth), percentage of students 
perceived to be engaged in the activity, and types of student interaction. 

Interview and focus group protocols. Interview and focus group protocols 
included topics on: a) background information, b) communication styles, c) 
teamwork and collaboration, d) trust, e) networks (including relationship with 
school, parent involvement, community involvement), and f) organizational capital 
(including professional development, program operation, management skills, and 
leadership abilities). Appendix A provides a matrix which cross-references question 
topics and protocols that address these topics. 
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Procedures 

The LA's BEST operations office helped to coordinate the distribution and 
collection of the school participation (signed by principals), traveling program staff, 
and activities consultant consent forms. Consent forms for the principal, site 
coordinator, parent, and community member interviews; and for the teacher, 
student, and program staff focus groups were distributed and collected by CRESST 
researchers. 

Observations. Program observations were conducted at one pilot site in 
October 2004 with the following three objectives: a) to familiarize the LA's BEST 
research team with the day-to-day LA's BEST operations; b) to test the observation 
protocol, and c) to help inform and refine the interview and focus group protocols. 

For the main study, two CRESST researchers conducted a 2-day site observation 
at all six study sites in the late fall of 2004. After coordinating dates with the site 
coordinators, CRESST researchers visited the six sites and individually observed 
different grade levels and different activities offered at each site. 

A 1-day site "follow-up" observation was conducted at all six sites in winter 
2005 and the same observation protocol was used. This "follow-up" observation was 
primarily conducted to observe program consistency and to account for any 
differences in the program schedule due to holiday activities during the initial site 
observations in fall 2004. 

Interviews and focus groups. Principal and site coordinator interviews, as well 
as teacher, program staff, and student focus groups were coordinated by the site 
coordinators and conducted at the six sites. CRESST made every effort to collect the 
data as efficiently as possible to minimize interruptions at the six participating sites. 
The principal and site coordinator interviews, and the teacher, staff, and student 
focus groups were all scheduled on one date with a second date serving as a back-up 
for rescheduled interviews, and focus groups resulting from unforeseen problems 
such as cancellations or time conflicts. 

The principal interview for five of the six sites was held at a time during the day 
that was convenient for the administrator and lasted approximately 30 minutes. The 
only exception occurred at Site 5. The assistant principal at this site requested that her 
interview, which lasted 20 minutes, be conducted by telephone. Of the six teacher 
focus groups, five were conducted during the teachers' lunch period and lasted 
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approximately 40 minutes. The teacher focus group for Site 5 was conducted 
immediately after school, at the request of the administrators at this school site. 
Because there were no time constraints, the teacher focus group for Site 5 lasted 
approximately one hour. The site coordinator interviews were held during LA's 
BEST operating hours and lasted approximately 45 minutes. The program staff focus 
group was usually conducted before or after LA's BEST operating hours and lasted 
approximately 45 minutes. Finally, student focus groups were held during LA's 
BEST operating hours and lasted from 15 minutes to 30 minutes. Every effort was 
made to schedule student focus groups around homework time. 

Traveling program staff, activities consultant, parent, and community 
interviews were scheduled and coordinated by CRESST researchers. Of the 12 
traveling program staff and activities consultant interviews, 10 interviews were 
conducted by telephone and 1 traveling program staff and 1 activities consultant 
interview were conducted in person at the school site. The traveling program staff 
and activities consultant interviews lasted approximately 30 minutes. All parent 
interviews were conducted by telephone in Spanish, Cantonese, or English and lasted 
approximately 20 minutes. Likewise, two community interviews were conducted by 
telephone and lasted approximately 30 minutes. The LA's BEST corporate and 
operations offices survey interview was distributed in November 2005 and May 2006 
and it was anticipated that this instrument would take 30 minutes to complete. These 
participants submitted their responses to the questions by typing in responses and 
submitting this information via e-mail. 

In addition, site coordinators from all six sites were asked to identify 
community members who provided service to LA's BEST students. Four community 
members were invited to participate in this study. After a dedicated effort in 
coordinating these interviews, only two of the four community members participated 
in telephone interviews. As a result, this data source was used for informational 
purposes only. 

Data Analysis 

Triangulation (Jick, 1979) was used to establish construct validity. The data were 
cross-referenced by six sites and by program stakeholders (e.g., traveling program 
supervisors, activities consultants, site coordinators, or students.). All interviews and 
focus groups were audio-taped, transcribed, and analyzed using Atlasti qualitative 
data analysis software (ATLAS.ti Scientific Software Development GmbH, 
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Nassauische Str. 58, D-10717 Berlin Germany). Based on the grounded theory 
approach (Glaser & Strauss, 1967) data were analyzed on three different levels (Miles 
& Huberman, 1994). 

At the first level of analysis, data was categorized according to constructs 
identified in the social capital literature. Two CRESST researchers developed codes 
independently and met to compare codes and to achieve consensus on a final code 
list. Based on the established themes and codes, four CRESST researchers coded 
sample data until an 80% coding agreement was achieved for each protocol. As a 
result, coding reliability was established for all protocols and coder agreement 
ranged from 80% to 93%. 

At the second analysis level, cases were compiled to identify emergent themes 
by group (e.g., by site coordinators, program staff, or students). This involved the use 
of constant comparison methods (Strauss & Corbin, 1990) in an iterative process. 

Finally, at the third level of analysis, a cross-case analysis by site was conducted. 
The CRESST research team met regularly to conduct discussions, triangulation, and 
data analyses. Matrices were developed to draw comparisons (Miles & Huberman, 
1994). 

The following section describes the LA's BEST program characteristics in 
general. 



LA's BEST - The Program 

LA's BEST, a comprehensive after school program based on education 
principles fostering resilience and success for at-risk children, was first implemented 
in the fall of 1988. The program is under the auspices of the Mayor of Los Angeles, 
the Superintendent of the Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD), a board of 
directors, and an advisory board consisting of leaders from business, labor, 
government, education, and the community. 

The program is housed at selected LAUSD elementary schools and is designed 
for children in kindergarten through fifth grade. The LA's BEST sites are chosen 
based on certain criteria, such as low academic performance and their location in 
low-income, high-crime neighborhoods (see Appendix B). 
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LA's BEST seeks to provide a safe haven for at-risk students in neighborhoods 
where gang violence, drugs, and other types of anti-social behaviors are common. It 
provides students with a comprehensive, supervised after school program that 
includes homework help, enrichment, recreational activities, nutrition, personal 
skills, and self-esteem development. 

Program Offerings 

The education and enrichment offerings provided by the program may be 
categorized as follows: 

Cognitive/Academic. This includes study hall, tutoring, academic incentive 
programs, math and science activities, reading and writing activities, library 
activities, computer activities, and psychological programs addressing conflict 
resolution skills. 

Recreational. This includes arts and crafts, cooking, games, holiday activities, 
and sports such as aerobics, karate, and team sports. 

Performing and Visual Arts. This includes choir and music, dance, 
drama/theater, flag/drill team, museum visits, art camps, etc. 

Health and Nutrition. This includes study of nutrition, healthy habits, and 
exercises programs such as tennis, skating, and BEST Fit community health fair. 

Community and Cultural. This includes community programs, such as 
adopt-a-grandparent, and community days; and cultural programs, such as those 
dedicated to Black history, "Folklorico," and other cultural holiday celebrations. 
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Parental Involvement Activities 

These activities include: 

• celebrations, for example: Halloween Kidfest, Community Jam, and Awards 
Days; 

• fundraising, for example: bake sales and book sales; 

• programs for children, for example: parents' volunteering for daily activities and 
field trip supervision; 

• programs for parents, for example: parent workshops and parent education 
speakers; and 

• communication/information, for example: open house events, assemblies, and 
parent-teacher meetings. 

In addition to these activities, field trips have been a significant part of the LA's 
BEST program from 1988. Since the 1990-1991 school year, the program has 
increasingly emphasized performing arts, including a variety of field trips to 
performing arts events and visits from artists to LA's BEST sites. 

Figure 2 provides the vision, mission, and values statements for LA's BEST, 
which play a critical role in guiding the LA’s BEST organization. 
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Vision 

All children need a safe place to be after school with caring, responsible adults and engaging 
activities that connect each child to his/her school, family and community. 

Mission 

The mission of LA's BEST is to provide a safe and supervised after school education, 
enrichment and recreation program for elementary school children, ages 5 to 12, in the City of 
Los Angeles. 

Values 

Nothing we do is as important as the effect it has on a child. 

Engaging activities develop values, skills, and relationships. Activities are not seen as ends in 
themselves, but as vehicles for creating values, building skills, and solidifying peer and adult 
relationships. An engaging activity is one that holds children's attention, awakens their 
imagination, and inspires them to want to learn more. 

All children have equal rights to be accepted, respected, and valued by others. Children are 
viewed as individuals to be developed, not problems to be solved. 

Children should be involved in decision making and program design. If children get to choose 
how, when, in what, and with whom to be engaged, they are far more likely to enjoy 
themselves and behave cooperatively. 

When we listen for understanding, everyone learns — children and adults alike. We are 
constantly able to learn from our children as well as each other. Everyone is a learner. 



Figure 2. LA's BEST'S Vision, Mission, and Values 



A Brief History of LA's BEST 

In 1988, when LA's BEST first began, the program was co-managed by the 
leadership appointments of the part time assignment of an LAUSD staff member plus 
a part time assignment of a field service staff member in the Office of Mayor Tom 
Bradley. In addition, the program was also guided by an Education Council 
consisting of 53 members. Over the years, such arrangements have proven to be 
non-efficient. It became evident that in order to run an effective program, a full time 
dedicated staff person was needed to facilitate communication between the Mayor's 
Office, the School District, and the program. As a result, the Education Council 
interviewed and hired the current President and Chief Executive Officer (CEO) of 
LA's BEST. The LAUSD staff person was put on full time as the program director. 
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who later retired and was replaced by the current Chief Operations Officer (COO). 
Eventually, the Education Council also transitioned into the Board of Directors. 

Between the years 2000 to 2005, LA's BEST has expanded the program from 24 
sites to the current 153 sites (2006). A new infrastructure was needed to accommodate 
this rapid expansion. Realizing this need, Bain & Company has donated half a million 
dollar worth of pro bono strategic planning for LA's BEST. Part of the strategic plan 
included the transition of the Board of Directors into the Governing and Advisory 
Boards. The Governing Board now has the fiduciary responsibilities and policy 
authority (above and beyond the LAUSD policy authority) and the Advisory Board 
has the program authority (above and beyond any LAUSD curriculum standards). 
The management team was also separated into the corporate office and the 
operations office. The corporate office generates fundraising events and writes 
proposals securing grants to support operations programming. It is also responsible 
for generating language for major after school legislation (both state and federal) 
meanwhile, producing quarterly newsletters, event programs as needed, and an 
annual report to keep all parties informed. The operations office manages the site 
staff and coordinates the day-to-day activities that occur on sites. System-wide 
decision making is co-managed by corporate leaders in a situational way, primarily 
involving the corporate and operations offices; for example CEO and COO, or 
Deputy Administrator and Grant Manager, etc. 

Both the corporate and operations offices are led by the president and CEO, 
whose major responsibilities are to provide strategic leadership and stewardship of 
LA's BEST, including reporting to the Board of Directors; providing oversight for the 
design and management of all programs and initiatives; engaging support, and fiscal 
and financial resources; promoting community and institutional collaboration; and 
directing media, community and public relations. These duties are performed with 
the support of the following corporate staff members: Deputy Administrator, Chief 
Financial Officer, Director of Fund Development, Director of Communications, 
Director of Community Outreach, After School Arts Program (ASAP) Consultant, 
BEST Friends Coordinator (Harvard fellow for 1 year), and their associates and 
assistants. 

For the purpose of this study, and to illustrate the share of responsibilities at 
LA's BEST, an abbreviated organization chart is presented in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. LA's BEST Modified Organization 

It is important to define three terms here that will be used in this report: a) site 
staff, b) traveling staff, and c) leadership staff. Site staff includes the site coordinator 
and program staff, traveling staff refers to both the traveling program supervisor and 
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activities consultant, and the leadership staff refers to the traveling staff and the site 
coordinators. In order to further support participant confidentiality, a measure was 
taken to classify all traveling program supervisor participants as male; activities 
consultant participants as female; and site coordinators as female. 



Demographics of the Six Sites 

Social organizations such as LA's BEST are embedded within cultural values 
coming from families, schools, and neighborhoods. To place the study under context, 
neighborhood demographic data on the six LA's BEST sites were summarized. 

Significance of LA's BEST School Site Demographics 

The population of California is diverse and rapidly changing (Myers, Pitkin, & 
Park, 2005). This change is ever-present in the demographics of Los Angeles County 
and is personified in the LA's BEST student population. Undoubtedly, these changes 
have implications for the delivery of social services, including public education. 

An examination of 2000 census socioeconomic data reveal that the six LA's 
BEST sites are found in neighborhoods that are comprised of: a) racial/ethnic 
majorities; b) a significant proportion of uneducated, impoverished households; and 
c) a considerable percentage of Los Angeles's violent crimes. Across all six sites 
investigated, Hispanics/Latinos constitute well over half of the school's population. 
In fact. Site 3 has the lowest percentage of Hispanic/Latino students, at 67%. 
Similarly, English language learners comprise at least half of the student population 
from each site. Of this population, the majority's primary language is Spanish; while 
the other percentage of the English learner population is composed of those whose 
first language is of Asian/Pacific origin. Asian and African American students also 
comprise a significant proportion of students at Sites 1, 2, and 3; specifically, Asian 
students represent 26% at Site 1, while African American students represent 25% and 
32% of students at Sites 2 and 3. 

The saliency of these social context factors on indicators of educational access 
and progress was illustrated in a study conducted by Young and Smith (1997). Data 
from "The Condition of Education, 1997" were used to demonstrate how changes in 
the composition of students (i.e., English language proficiency, family income, 
parents' education, and family structure) impact the social context of education. 
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Findings indicated the following: a) a decline in two-parent families, b) an increase in 
the percentage of children of minority background, c) an increase in the percentage of 
children who have difficulty speaking English, d) a stagnation of median family 
income and poverty rate for over the past 25 years, and e) Black and Hispanic 
children are more likely to live in poverty and to attend schools with a high level of 
poverty. It was also found that parent education level is a strong predictor of student 
achievement. 

Although the percentage of families living in poverty constitutes 25% of the 
city's population, 5 of the 6 surrounding communities for each LA's BEST site are 
home to a greater percentage of those families (greater than or equal to 30%). In fact, 
the communities surrounding schools at Sites 1 and 3 have 42% and 55% of families 
living in poverty, respectively. Data on parents' educational attainment follows a 
similar trend. Although 25% of the City of Los Angeles holds a Bachelor's degree or 
higher, this percentage is much lower, on the whole, for all six sites investigated (2% - 
16% hold Bachelor's degrees or higher). Furthermore, significant percentages of the 
population within these communities do not have a high school diploma or have less 
than a 9 th -grade education. 

The Los Angeles Police Department crime data was also reviewed for each 
division in which the LA's BEST site was located. 1 Although crime rates have been 
found to be generally decreased since 2003, two of the six sites, Site 2 and Site 3, 
reside in a district that had reported a high rate of 1,744 violent crimes (The city of 
Los Angeles reported a total of 17,761 total for the year-to-date). 

Voices from the Field 

As evidence to the demographic statistics, program staff and the site 
coordinators at four of the six sites provided descriptions of impoverished 
communities that have frequent gang and crime problems (the staff at the remaining 
two sites provided positive descriptions, saying that their communities are relatively 
safe). As one program staff described surrounding the site where he works: 

I would describe it as a community that needs help. I think that someone needs 
to come and take a drive around this community to see what is actually going 
on down here, because there is gang banging. There is drug dealing. There's 



1 This data represents the crime statistics for the first seven months in 2005. 
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prostitution. There are killings that go on. There is a lot of police activity. It's 
really not a positive place for children to be. 

Other site coordinators described the perspectives of the students and the 
reality of their everyday life: 

If you grew up somewhere else where there is no tagging on the walls, and 
where there aren't people sleeping on the streets, and the sidewalks are all dirty, 
and everything else, then to those children that's unacceptable. But to our 
children, it's life and it's reality to them, so they don't really see anything 
different. They know that they don't want to be in that position, but it's not 
uncommon to them. 

One site coordinator summarized that LA's BEST is the only positive resource 
these families have. She stated, "I don't think there is anything positive here. There is 
no Girls and Boys Center that they can go to. There isn't a gym that they can go to. 
There is nothing that they can do really. LA's BEST is the only safe place they can go 
to after school." 

To counter these adversities, LA's BEST seeks to provide a safe haven for the 
at-risk students by mobilizing the intellectual, social, and organizational capitals. 
First, the resources available to the organization in terms of intellectual and social 
capitals are described to provide a setting in which to frame the interrelations and 
leverages of these capitals. 



Intellectual and Social Capital at LA's BEST 



Intellectual Capital 

According to Kelly (2004), the key human forms of intellectual capital in schools 
include: a) competency capital, or the sum of skills and know-how of teachers and 
administrators; b) attitude capital, which comprises motivation, strategic intent and 
work ethics; and c) intellectual agility, which entails the ability of teachers, 
administrators and students to innovate and change practices when problems arise. 
The following section describes competencies of LA's BEST staff in terms of technical 
knowledge (defined here as work experience), managerial and human relations 
skills, and problem-solving skills as demonstrated through intellectual agility. 
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In terms of intellectual capital, competency is considered one of the most 
important organizational assets. Based on the flow of the LA's BEST organization 
chart, we first examine competencies of the traveling staff, followed with site 
coordinators, and the program staff participants. 

Competency - Traveling Staff 

Work experience. The work experience for the activities consultants ranged 
from 5 to 12 years. Almost all of the activities consultants reported that they have 
worked in other capacities within LA's BEST before being promoted to their current 
position. 

The work experience for the traveling program supervisors ranged from 5 to 18 
years. Similar to the activities consultants, nearly all traveling program supervisors 
also have held other positions within LA's BEST. 

With their backgrounds, the traveling staff brings a wide range of experiences in 
working with children. They are also very familiar with the structure of the 
organization since they all had previous experience working in different capacities at 
LA's BEST. For example, one site coordinator worked as a playground worker and 
program staff. Another traveling program supervisor reported a wide range of 
experience within LA's BEST, having worked as a playground worker, 
co-coordinator, site coordinator, and activities consultant. They stated that working 
up through the LA's BEST organization has provided benefits "both professionally 
and experience-wise." 

Additionally, most traveling staff members also reported relevant prior work 
experience outside of LA's BEST. This included volunteering at an elementary school, 
working with the Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA), and working with 
other after school programs. 

Managerial and human relations, competencies and strategies. An important 
role of the traveling staff is to help maintain staff unity at each site and to develop 
local sites' abilities to work together and to solve problems. Traveling staff thus must 
have strong human relations and conflict resolution skills. These in turn are shared 
with local sites. Traveling staff shared effective strategies to address staff conflicts 
and noted that the vast majority of their program staff gets along well. These 
strategies include encouraging open communication with the site coordinator and 
program staff; addressing issues formally at site meetings; constant reminders to staff 
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of the program mission, that the students always come first; and informing staff to 
leave personal opinions and feelings aside and not to let them interfere with work. It 
is particularly important for the traveling staff to mentor site coordinators who 
ultimately need to oversee program staff relationships. For example, one of the 
traveling staff stated that she advises site coordinators to make informed decisions 
based on hearing all voices. She explained 

I tell them it's okay if you don't get along, but you do need to address it. You 
need to talk it over. Sit down and you need to listen to both sides of the story 
and then you need to come to some type of solution. 

The traveling staff also described manners in which they support and provide 
alternative strategies to help program staff manage student behavior problems, such 
as classroom management training and getting staff to look for the deeper cause of 
the behavior, and to consider things from the student's perspective. One activities 
consultant responded that behavior problems are partly attributable to activities that 
are not engaging. She stated. 

I'm trying to tell them. Took, most of the classroom management issues that you 
have are going to be because of your activities. If your activities aren't good, or 
they're not engaging, the students are going to turn out and they're going to 
find something else to do that might not be productive.' 

Competency - Site Coordinators 

Work experience. Similar to the traveling staff, the work experience of site 
coordinators ranged from 5 to 10 years. Further, they were all promoted through the 
ranks by way of volunteer and/or program staff experience with LA's BEST. 
Promotions usually occur when staff members demonstrate leadership potential and 
express a desire to continue working for LA's BEST. 

Managerial and human relations, competencies and strategies. Site 
coordinators are responsible for directing all site programming aspects, with their 
duties spanning from the day-to-day operations of the program to serving as the 
bridge between the after school program and the day school, as well as the after 
school program and LA's BEST central office. Hence, in order for the site coordinator 
to run a successful program, a range of competencies, such as effective 
communication and management skills, is necessary. 
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One of the main responsibilities of the site coordinators is to maintain effective 
communication and relationships with the host school. Data on the six sites illustrate 
that most communication systems between site coordinators and principals and 
teachers are informal face-to-face conversations or notes (to principals) left in 
mailboxes. All of the site coordinators reported that their discussion usually involved 
classroom use issues with principals and homework, or behavior issues with 
teachers. These conversations were not on a regular basis, but rather on an 
"as-needed" basis. 

Site coordinators are also the bridge between parents and the LA's BEST 
program. Many site coordinators reported that they communicate with parents on a 
daily basis. However, these conversations were brief and informal, as most of these 
conversations occurred when parents pick-up their child(ren). Other topics of 
communication were on an "as-needed" basis for special events or during LA's BEST 
meetings with parents. While site coordinators reported that face-to-face 
conversations and flyers are the most effective method to communicate with parents, 
they acknowledged that parent communication and participation was not as strong 
as they would like it to be. Several reasons were cited for the low participation rate; 
the most often reported were language barriers and work constraints. 

In addition, site coordinators play a key role in setting the site climate and 
developing a system that would invite open communication and trust. It appeared 
that most of the site coordinators are quite successful in establishing a productive 
environment on site. Traveling staff reported that program staff members are 
"comfortable" to "very comfortable" approaching site coordinators. As one activities 
consultant stated, "I would say for a lot of sites, the site coordinators have given the 
vibe that staff can come up and be open and vocal." There were a few incidents 
where communication was a concern for program staff. One traveling program 
supervisor indicated that at one site, there was hesitancy on the part of program staff 
to be open and direct with the site coordinator, because the site coordinator does not 
use discretion when sharing information. Another activities consultant reported that 
the program staff are concerned about their site coordinator's reaction to what they 
have to say. The activities consultant explained, "They feel like they are going to be 
punished for saying how they feel." 

Despite these examples, overall, all of the program staff participants reported 
that they look to the site coordinator for leadership, and there is a climate on site that 
is conductive to building relationships and teamwork. 
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Competency - Program Staff 

Work experience. The experience of the program staff participants with LA's 
BEST ranged from one month to over ten years. Staff at Sites 1, 3, and 6 have a steady 
work force, with the majority of program staff participants reporting that they have 
worked with LA's BEST for at least three years. Staff participants at Site 2 include a 
balance of new and experienced program staff with two new program staff (less than 
1 year with LA's BEST) and two veteran program staff (greater than 5 years with LA's 
BEST). Finally, the majority of program staff participants at Sites 4 and 5 have less 
than one year experience with the LA's BEST program. One of the site coordinators 
confirmed that she has experienced high program staff turnover and attributed this 
to job dissatisfaction. She stated, "They find the job too hard, you know, too many 
rules, too many policies. It's too much and they get overwhelmed," and added, "I'm 
trying to make sure my staff doesn't get overwhelmed, so I'll give them a day off 
every now and then so they don't get overwhelmed." The other site coordinator 
reported that the high program staff turnover at her site was due to a flurry of 
program staff graduating at the same time and wanting full time employment after 
they graduated. She added, "So, it's not good because we can't do our regular 
activities, and we have to have coaches take two groups or we have to split the 
groups. The children don't like it." 

The prior related work experiences of the program staff include the following: a) 
the California Cadet program, b) teacher at a church, c) junior and high school coach, 
d) Youth Services, e) YMCA, f) teacher assistant, and g) a daycare center. At least one 
program staff participant at Sites 2, 3, 4, and 6 reported that they worked or are 
currently working as a teacher assistant during the day at the LA's BEST school site. 

Relational competencies. To serve as a safe haven and build student resiliency, 
the most important skill for the staff members is to be able to relate well and provide 
support to the students. One strategy that staff participants from all six sites use is to 
adjust their communicative styles with students based on personal knowledge of the 
students' age, language, behavior, and the type of information that is being 
communicated. Program staff responded that they rely on personal knowledge of the 
student and stressed the importance in doing this. As one program staff stated: 

Yes, you have to do that especially in this neighborhood. Every child is an 
individual and different. I've been working for 25 years in the LAUSD, and 
especially in these schools. Over the years. I've noticed if you scream at a child 
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who is aggressive then they don't respond. If you are more soft and caring they 
respond. Most of the children are only used to being screamed at when they're 
home. They know that's the only way. When you talk softly and gently to them 
they do respond differently. 

Many of the staff participants who are bilingual speak in Spanish to students 
when it is appropriate. Some staff participants added that they used different tones 
and manners based on student behavior. For example, one program staff stated 

Well I know from the way I handle my kids, if they're difficult students, then I 
tend to have a louder tone in my voice, or a more aggressive tone and stuff. And 
if kids are good, then I just talk to them like normal... talk to them like regular 
people, not just little kids. 

Finally, one program staff participant reported that how she speaks to students really 
depends on the type of information that she is trying to communicate to her students. 
She added: 

It depends on what you're trying to convey. If you're teaching a lesson, you'll 
reiterate the different steps that you teach. For me for dance, it's very hard to get 
dance sometimes, so I have to just stay on that eight count or stay on that 16 
count for about an hour before they get in there, and once I think they have it, I 
say, "Two of you get up there and show me what we do." Then I have another 
two get up there and so on. Then I have them do it all together. 

Program staff participants also reported that they take into consideration the 
students' home life and its affect on behavior. As one program staff reported, 
"Sometimes when I'm really open with them, they tell me the stuff that's going on at 
home, and that's when I understand, you know, that's why you're acting like that." 
Program staff understanding of students' needs is evidenced by their 
problem-solving strategies with regard to student misbehavior. That is, all program 
staff members place student misbehavior in context and ask themselves why a 
student is misbehaving before reacting. 

Finally, program staff serve as a bridge between families and school by 
alleviating language constraints that most LA's BEST families face. Since a majority 
of the LA's BEST program staff speaks Spanish, this skill is effective in building 
relationships with families, and is even more important since a majority of the 
regular school teachers do not speak Spanish (only two out of eight teacher 
participants indicated that they are able to effectively communicate in Spanish). 
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Several program staff reported, "The parents' only form of help would be us." One 
Spanish-speaking parent responded, "[My daughter] attends LA's BEST... mostly for 
homework assistance, because I can't teach her in English, even if I take her home 
directly from school, I can't read her homework assignment." 

It should be noted here, that while program staff are able to fluently 
communicate with Spanish-speaking students (which represents over 75% of the 
entire student population) that communication challenges were present for students 
and parents whose first language is something other than Spanish or English. For 
example, a traveling program supervisor at a site with a relatively high Chinese 
population discussed the difficulty in trying to replace a former program staff 
member who spoke English and Cantonese. Currently, the children are translating 
information for their Cantonese-speaking parents. 

Intellectual Agility - Problem-solving Skills 

Intellectual agility is the ability to apply knowledge across contexts and 
situations, and to innovate and transform ideas that are critical to the success of the 
program organization (Kelly, 2004). The demonstration of intellectual agility is an 
added asset to any organization, but especially important in after school programs 
where daily, unexpected crisis are common occurrences. Evidences of intellectual 
agility, as demonstrated in the creative ways that the staff problem-solve everyday 
challenges, emerged in the data across all six sites. It involved innovative ways that 
the traveling staff, site coordinators and program staff worked together to transform 
crisis into learning experiences. The following are some examples. 

At one site, students' behavioral problems were managed in a unique and 
innovative way. Due to recent challenges in misbehavior of upper grade level 
students, the site coordinator decided to implement mixed grade level groups to 
break up the fifth-grade cliques and behavior challenges that came with these cliques. 
An added benefit in configuring mixed grade level groups was the use of a buddy 
system, whereby the older students were called upon to help the younger students. 
As a result, behavioral problems reduced, and students' relations and collaboration 
skills were enhanced. 

At another site, one of the program staff members brought in local police 
officers in an effort to address behavior problems and the prevailing lack of respect or 
regard for police officers by some of the students. The program staff reported that 
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some of the children have parents who have been arrested by the local police force 
and these students come to LA's BEST with a negative attitude toward police officers. 
When queried why they feel this way, the students shared that their parents, the 
same ones who were arrested for violating a law, have told them that police officers 
are bad and that they should not trust them. In an effort to address this attitude on 
the part of students, police officers were invited into the program to share with 
students the ways in which they keep the community safe, including why they have 
to arrest people. 

The activities consultant at another site shared an effective way in which 
playground safety is taught to the program staff at her sites. She prompts program 
staff to look for signs of boredom and ways in which program staff can maintain 
student engagement. In addition to providing program staff with written tips, she 
has them play the games that students play, looks for areas that might compromise 
safety, and then shares ideas for how to adapt the game while considering the safety 
and developmental needs of the children. She stated: 

What I do with that workshop is we play games such as steal the bacon and hop 
scotch and games like that. I do those games and we teach the staff how to look 
for the safety issues, how to modify the games based on kinder to fifth grade. 
Also, how to look for boredom in the kids and decide, 'Do I need to break it 
smaller, do I need to take a break, do I need to add something to this?' We do 
that. Like how to make card games fun, how to do the lighting, how to add math 
into a card game— everything. 

These examples indicated that all staff members are quite competent in 
delivering their job responsibilities. However, competency alone does not guarantee 
success. Kelly (2004) asserts that the individual must be capable and also motivated 
to use their competency in manners that add value to the school and students, and 
this is reflected in attitude. 

Attitudes 

According to Hamel and Prahalad, (1989), attitude is composed of qualities such 
as: strategic intent, good work behavior, and a good work ethic. Strategic intent is 
generally defined as the willingness to persist in the pursuit of the program goals, 
and the desire and ability to envision a future, convince others to work towards it, 
and eventually create it. 
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Strategic intent. One of the primary responsibilities of the traveling staff is to 
convey the LA's BEST mission to the site staff, and to provide guidance and support 
for them. To accomplish this effectively, first they would have to "buy-in" to the 
mission themselves. Interview data revealed that the traveling staff at all six sites 
believed in the program mission and were passionate in their role of delivering the 
program's mission. Three traveling staff participants reiterated one of the LA's BEST 
values statements: "Nothing we do is as important as the effect that it has on a child." 
These participants mentioned the importance in providing emotional safety, making 
students feel comfortable, giving students choices and voices, and providing staff 
with tools to help the students to be successful. Two of the traveling program 
supervisors emphasized program features such as having good activities, responsible 
adults, and caring environments. One traveling program supervisor provided a 
definition that encompassed the vision, mission, and values statements. Lie stated: 

When I go visit their sites and see how everything is run, I make sure that we 
provide that philosophy of helping out the children. Our mission is to help 
provide that safe environment that every kid needs, as being taken care of. And 
every child is comfortable there. It’s happy there, and they have a choice. 

The traveling staff usually shared the program's mission implicitly through 
conversations with staff. For example, traveling staff reported that there are frequent 
reminders to program staff about their role in safety and accountability. Activity 
consultants also reported that the mission is more formally discussed at staff 
meetings such as the Leadership Institutes . 2 During these meetings, program staff 
reviewed the mission statement and discussed what it meant to them. The traveling 
program supervisor added: "Then from that mission statement, I have them reword 
it and create a mission in terms of how we understand it and how they want their 
sites to support the LA’s BEST mission." 

With these efforts, the site staff is committed to fulfill the program's mission. 
Many of the program staff understood the impact and influence that they can play in 
the lives of their students and ways in which they, as a group, can serve as role 
models and work together to make a difference for their students. Throughout the six 
sites, the site coordinators and program staff continuously send encouraging 



2 Leadership Institute is the cluster leadership staff meetings that the traveling staff and site coordinators of a 
cluster attend once a month. 
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messages to students about getting good grades, studying hard, behaving properly, 
going to college, being a positive community member, and being successful. As one 
program staff stated. 

They [students] want to go to college now. Some of them feel motivated to do 
that now. They look forward to it, and it feels good when they tell you, 'Oh, I 
want to be like you, I want to go to college.' It's like a reward. I feel rewarded, 
like oh I feel so cool, YES! 

Keeping students engaged. To achieve these goals, students have to be 
interested and participating actively in the program activities. Site coordinators 
recognized the importance in keeping students motivated and engaged, and they 
strategized to achieve this goal. Positive attitudes and work ethics energized the site 
coordinators and program staff to strive for excellence. For example, five of the six 
site coordinators reported that they developed Fun Fridays as part of their weekly 
schedule to keep students interested. The main rationale for adopting this activity 
was to motivate students by giving them an opportunity to play and express 
themselves. 

To give students "voice" and "choice", program staff also mentioned that they 
take into consideration what children want and whether activities will be fun for the 
students when creating their schedules. One program staff commented, "I teach 
dance. I have to make it fun. If dance is not fun then they're not going to want to do it. 
Sometimes things can be playful, but the children actually learn something." 

At another site, a strategy called "FA's BEST bucks" is employed. Many of the 
student participants reported that this is one of their favorite features of the program. 
FA's BEST bucks are handed out to students for good behavior throughout the week. 
Students use this play money to purchase items from the FA's BEST store on Fridays. 
In addition to being a behavior management tool, the site coordinator reported that 
attendance has improved since implementing this incentive, since students want to 
attend on Fridays to cash in their FA's BEST bucks for prizes. She stated: 

Were doing the things where on Fridays the kids have something to look 
forward to. We bring out things, like the FA’s BEST bookstore, which is their 
reward for the whole week. They get little reward tickets, and they get to buy 
things at the end of the week. We also have. . . sales, fun games, activities. So we 
want to be known as a fun place. We don't like the kids saying, "Oh, it's boring, I 
don't want to go to FA's BEST. 
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Dedication. Dedication enforces good work habits and work ethics; when the 
leadership staff actively demonstrated devotion to their work, they facilitated the 
work climate by acting as role models and providing incentives to the program staff. 
The leadership staff expressed dedication to their work in a myriad of ways. For 
example, one traveling program supervisor stated 

I have a drill team coach at one site who hasn't been coming into work. 
Competition is May 21st. She's having problems with her car, so I'm going in, 
and I'm taking the drill team girls and having them practice. I know that 
sometimes we have to stick to what our job duties are, but I'm not really here for 
the money. This is my job. 

Dedication and enthusiasm such as this influenced the program staff to contribute in 
a similar fashion at their sites. In fact, program staff at over half of the six sites 
indicated that they or their coworkers dedicate extra time to the program. For 
example: 

My staff doesn't try to run off and leave everyday in a hurry. They're willing 
to stay. Sometimes they stay on their own time and they dance with the kids 
and my volunteers. 

In addition to contributing time to the students, program staff from two sites 
indicated that they sometimes spend their own money on the students. For example, 
program staff provided candies for students and the traveling program supervisor 
remarked that he has spent his tax return on this site. He responded: "I find myself, 
'What do you guys need? Tell me right now because I have some money and I can 
spend it. I can help you guys out.' So I run around and I do that with my tax return." 

In acknowledging the dedication, efforts, and contributions of the staff 
members, LA's BEST central office is making a concerted effort to listen to their 
colleagues at the site level and support as many suggestions as possible. A 
participant at LA's BEST central office said, "A great part of working with LA's BEST 
is the flexibility allowed to use one's experiences, creativity and judgment in 
handling situations." This sentiment echoed Kelly's (2004) definition of intellectual 
capital, "where people and ideas come together in a deliberate manipulation to create 
value from the transfer and codification of knowledge." 
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Meanwhile, LA's BEST is also aware of the importance of fostering the 
development of the intellectual capitals through building social capital, in terms of 
relationships, trust, and expectation among and between LA's BEST central office 
and local sites; between local sites, parents, and communities; between sites and staff; 
and between staff and students. 



Social Capital 

Social capital pertains to the relationships between people. Its key factors 
include a) social relations, b) formal and informal social networks, c) group 
membership, d) trust, and e) reciprocity. It is defined as the compilation of networks 
and civic norms that a community or school offers youth. In this study, Putnam's 
(1995) definition was adapted. He refers to social capital as trust, relationships, and 
social norms. More specifically, relationships include the network of associations, 
activities, or relationships that bring people together as a community through 
expectations and trust. Trust is the psychological element that strengthens the 
relationships, which in turn impacts expectations that create social norms. Social 
norms are shared expectations and understandings, as well as informal rules and 
conventions for behavior (Productivity Commission, 2003). With specific regard to 
LA's BEST, relationships and networks need to be cultivated to facilitate the 
connection between sites and the central office, to provide support to the sites, 
distribute resources, and maintain a liaison with the school. 

In building relationships, trust is essential. It is the psychological element that 
strengthens relationships. For example, site coordinators and program staff need to 
feel comfortable sharing problems and concerns amongst themselves, and with the 
traveling staff; and trust that there will be no negative effects. Traveling staff 
members need to trust site coordinators to carry out their work, while supporting 
and empowering site coordinators so that they can do an even better job. The 
following section describes trust and these relationships, as reported by participants 
at the six study sites. 

Trust - Traveling Staff 

Most of the traveling staff emphatically remarked that the site coordinators felt 
comfortable approaching them and trusted their decisions and confidentiality. In 
fact, most of the traveling staff expressed that they felt trusted and respected by all 
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program staff, because the staff know that they can count on them to be there when 
they need support. One traveling program supervisor recalled, "Everything from 
advice to problems that they're facing. I'm the person they trust to be there to get 
them out of trouble." Others noted that staff members looked up to them for advice 
and guidance, because they provided positive role modeling, were accessible, and 
developed trusting relationships with them. 

The traveling staff employed several strategies to build and foster trusting 
relationships with the program staff. They provided the staff with honest feedback; 
telling program staff that they are appreciated; being enthusiastic and open to new 
ideas; providing assurance and reminding staff that though problems will always 
arise, they can always count on them to resolve any problem together; and 
empowering staff by building the program around what staff request and like. Their 
support of the site coordinators sometimes extended beyond working hours. A few 
traveling staff added that site coordinators called them frequently, and aside from 
work, they also shared personal issues with them. An example of this is, "Every hour 
of the day they call me, even at night. . .And they do this both in their professional life 
and also their personal life. So when they have family problems, they also talk to me 
about it. They know they can trust me." 

Trust - Site Coordinators 

All site coordinators noted there was trust between themselves, the traveling 
staff, and the rest of the program staff. Half of site coordinators described the 
environment at LA's BEST as a "family-like." Other words used to describe the 
environment included: non-stressful, comfortable, welcoming, supportive, happy, 
and trusting. According to one site coordinator, "It's a real community. We have a 
sense of family here that's been around for a long time." Some examples provided by 
site coordinators included feeling open and comfortable taking suggestions, ideas, 
and opinions from other program staff members; and honesty between the site 
coordinators and program staff. In addition, many site coordinators also described 
settings where they were comfortable leaving their staff or assistant in charge in their 
absence. 

To enhance program climate, most of the site coordinators made intentional 
efforts to develop practices that would foster the development of trusting 
relationships, decision making, and staff empowerment. As one site coordinator 
expressed, "We created a sense of ownership where the staff feel comfortable with 
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making the right decisions without coming to me for everything. If it's something 
that they feel like I need to take care of, if it's something big, then we'd handle it 
together." 

Trust - Program Staff 

Similar to site coordinators, program staff from all six sites reported that they 
trusted each other and were comfortable in sharing ideas with their colleagues. 
Sometimes these discussions were between two staff members, and in other cases the 
problem warranted a formal meeting with all staff. As one program staff participant 
shared: 

Like, you feel open and you tell them, oh I have this idea. For example, last 
Friday we had a nacho sale. That was an idea I had because were trying to 
fundraise for the drill team. So I called for a meeting and asked for opinions, I 
know they will be honest with me, and yeah, they all gave me support so we 
went ahead and we did the nacho sale. 

Program staff from nearly all of the sites also reported that they trusted and 
discussed problems or concerns with each other. The types of problems varied across 
sites, but they generally concerned program planning or issues with the day school. 
As one program staff stated: 

No, if we have a problem were open, and I'll just tell them, you know... you 
guys trashed the floor. You have to pick it up... because the plant manager 
here... there will be complaints of anything. So they come to me and I have to 
talk to them. And I'm very open. I mean, I tell them in a good way, I think. I 
don't need to be rude at all, and we resolve the problem together without being 
mad at each other. 

In addition, the majority of program staff reported that they felt trusted by the 
traveling staff and especially by their site coordinator. In concurrence with being 
trusted by their site coordinator, the program staff expressed trust of their site 
coordinators as well. Phrases such as "consistent," "supportive," "communicates 
effectively," "comfortable," and "punctual" were used to describe their site 
coordinators. One program staff expressed emphatically, "She does everything a site 
coordinator is suppose to do as far as making sure the we're okay and have 
everything we need." She added, "We can talk to our [site coordinator]. It's 
comfortable. I'll call her, and tell her I'm in class and will be late to work. I ask her to 
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have somebody take over my group until I can get there. She tells me it's taken care 
of. When I get there, it's really taken care of." 

With trusting relationships established, networks can be constructed to facilitate 
communications and liaisons between and among the sites and central office. 

Relationships and Networks 

For traveling staff, the ability to collaborate, build relationships, and construct 
networks between and among the sites and operations office is essential for program 
success, especially since the restructuring of the program. Recently, LA's BEST has 
reconfigured sites into clusters of ten, wherein two activities consultants and one 
traveling program supervisor work together to provide resources and support to 
their respective sites . 3 Traveling staff members describe their primary responsibility 
as providing support to the site coordinators, staff, and students. One activities 
consultant described her role as being like a rubber bumper: 

I'd describe it as like a rubber [band] because we're pulled in every direction, with 
the bumper in between the traveling program supervisor and site coordinator. 
We're also that bumper in between the site coordinator and their staff. We also 
can be the bumper between the children and the site staff. Were pulled in every 
direction, but we're their support. . . 

Three specific themes emerged from the data on how the staff works towards 
building relationships, which are: a) collaboration and team work in setting the site 
climates, b) building relationships among staff, and c) between staff and students. 

Collaboration and teamwork. The new program structure for the traveling staff 
encouraged teamwork and their related responsibilities facilitated collaboration. One 
traveling staff member commented, "I think we overlap our responsibilities to help 
each other out. If I see something that needs addressing, I can point that out... I feel 
comfortable enough to share my opinions or suggestions and know that the other 
traveling staff will do the same." Traveling staff also targeted site coordinators with 
similar skill-sets. That is, traveling staff hired site coordinators with strong leadership 
capabilities, as well as the ability to work with others, and good communication and 
relational skills. 



3 Prior to the cluster reconfiguration, one activities consultant and traveling program supervisor supported six to 
seven sites. 
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Together, the leadership staff strived to cultivate and maintain the site 
environments to be conducive to collaboration. One traveling program supervisor 
stated, "It's very welcoming in all the environments, but specifically [at Site 5] I've 
never had any issues. It's very collaborative." Others reiterated the sense of "family" 
prevalent at several sites. One traveling staff member responded, "Every Monday, 
they worked together as a family and at the end of the day, or on a Friday, they'll go 
out to eat, have dinner. When there's a training they'll all carpool together to go to 
that training and then afterward have lunch, so it's like a family." 

Working together as a team is especially beneficial to the new program staff. 
One staff participant pointed out that if you are new to the program, it is beneficial to 
work as a team with a colleague who has more experience. Since the more 
experienced staff member is well versed on LA's BEST and school policy, this 
arrangement provides immediate feedback and guidance for a new staff member. 

As efforts for team building, the traveling staff served as facilitators and role 
models. They demonstrated how they collaborate with each other and with the site 
coordinators. In turn, all site coordinators constantly encourage staff to work 
together, especially for large projects and special events. According to one site 
coordinator, her staff members regularly collaborate and support each other. She 
stated: 

The staff members support one another. They back one another up. We've been 
working on it, so when we're all together as a group, this isn't just my grade 
because I'm a second grade leader, no. When we're all together as a group, 
we're all responsible for these children. So it's not, 'That's her group and those 
are her children running around.' No. Everybody has to work together. We're 
one another's backbone. We try to be collaborative because some of them work 
together on their projects or activities that we're going to have in the future. 

In essence, a spirit of collaboration and teamwork has been adopted at all six 
sites, not only at the staff level, but are stressed at the student level as well. Students 
revealed that a teamwork ethic was enforced by program staff. The program climates 
and structures related to the students that it was imperative for them to collaborate, 
especially during the homework session of the program. 

However, it is noted that while many of the program staff reported that they 
collaborate on large projects and special events such as the science fair, drill team 
competitions and holiday programs, many of the program staff reported that very 
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little time is provided for collaborating during work hours. As a result, practically all 
of the program staff reported that they usually collaborate on their own time. 

Site Climates. Since a majority of the leadership and program staff stressed the 
importance of building relationships, most of the participants in this study 
characterized their sites as "family." One traveling program supervisor expressed, 
"Again, I can just speak for the cluster that I'm working with. We have a very 
respectful environment. We see ourselves as family. We respect each other. We try to 
be very honest, and I do that with them. I model it myself." 

The sense of a "family" extended to the students as well. As characterized by 
another site coordinator and activities consultant, both students and program staff at 
their respective sites were treated as family. The site coordinator stated: 

The environment at my site is very family-like... One day the children are happy 
with each other. Then another day they're mad, and then they're back being 
happy. They really feel comfortable with the staff. They feel so comfortable with 
the program staff, it's as if the program staff is a family member. I encourage 
that. 

As a response, several program staff added that it is important to create a 
program climate that students would feel comfortable coming forward to them in. 
This is a program priority enforced and demonstrated by the site coordinator and has 
reinforced their actions. As commented by a program staff: 

She does everything a site coordinator is supposed to do, as far as making sure 
the children are okay. That is her number one priority. Children are what we are 
here for, children will be our number one priority. . . 

Relationships with students. When asked if they felt that LA's BEST was taking 
good care of them, all student participants responded, "Yes." Specifically, student 
participants reported that staff help them with "homework and problems," and 
protect them by staying abreast of their whereabouts during program hours. Site 
coordinators reported that students respected program staff. Students were also 
comfortable approaching program staff for assistance. Over two-thirds of the student 
participants reported that they would seek the assistance of a program staff member 
to help resolve a problem. 

In fact, the students feel so comfortable with program staff that staff members 
from several sites remarked that students, especially girls, would often share too 
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much information with them. For example, one program staff participant stated, "It's 
interesting sometimes how the small children will come to you and tell you things. 
'Why would you tell me that?' They'll tell you things you really don't need to know." 
In contrast, another program staff participant reported that while boys are 
comfortable approaching program staff, they are not as forthcoming with 
information. She stated: 

They want to be macho. You have to try to get it out of them. If you know 
something is wrong, really, really wrong, and they try to hold it back, and you 
know they want to tell you, then you have to sit there for a while, and 
eventually they break out and tell you. It's all in the comfort zone. 

Program staff from several sites reported on gender preference by students. 
That is, the girls tended to feel more comfortable communicating with female 
program staff and the boys tended to feel more comfortable communicating with the 
male program staff. For example, one male program staff reported: 

There is that one occasion, one or two kids I've had. I've had that situation. I deal 
with fifth graders all the time. Mostly the girls, for some reason, sometimes 
they're kind of shy to talk to me because I’m a guy. Usually they tend to go with 
the female staff when there's a problem. That's pretty much what happens. They 
feel more comfortable talking to the female staff. 

Throughout all six sites, program staff members reported that they were 
comfortable communicating with students and the students stated that they were 
comfortable coming to the program staff with problems. With relationships 
strengthened, staff were able to communicate openly and collaborate with each other 
to set expectations for behaviors and norms within the program. 

Expectations and Social Norms 

Social norms are shared understandings, expectations, as well as informal rules 
and conventions for behavior (Productivity Commission, 2003). Some of the 
academic variables encompassed include teacher and parent expectations, the 
perception of a caring environment in school, school climate, positive academic 
influences in the school and community, and specific family and community 
characteristics. 

For this study, several themes for program norms emerged from the data: 
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Safety. As evidenced in the demographic data, the six study sites were located 
in high crime areas that have had frequent occurrences of shootings, robberies, and 
aggravated assaults. As a norm, there were consensus in the expectation that central 
to the program goal is keeping the students safe. 

Student safety as the "number 1" priority, emerged across all six sites. Other 
than the mandatory professional development on safety issues, many formal 
measures were taken on site to address the prevailing safety concerns. This included 
the practice of the "pancake" drill 4 , and taking measures such as changing the LA's 
BEST program schedule at one site so that students were not exposed to middle and 
high school student influences. Although there were variations in strategies 
implemented, such as the manner by which students were checked out at the end of 
the day, or the use of a partner system when going to the restroom, the uniform 
agreement of "all eyes on all students" mode of operation for site staff was consistent 
across all six sites. As one program staff participant pointed out: 

We kind of see all the kids. We're waiting for them to line up and stuff and we're 
not just looking at our kids. I mean, if we see somebody from like, second grade, 
misbehaving or something, and that staff is for some reason, turned around and 
handling another situation, then, you know, we let them know, like, 'head's up/ 
you know? 'There's something going on.' 

Additionally, site coordinators mentioned attending community safety 
meetings. Program staff at one of the sites also mentioned preparing students for 
potential dangerous encounters. A program staff participant described: 

We tell them that when we tell them to do something that it's for their safety 
and not ours. We tell them that if push comes to shove it would be us and not 
them. Then they will take heed to these drills. You know the sound when the 
child steps on the carton and it's a very loud pop sound. It sounds like a 
gunshot. You have a lot of children reacting to that. When they hear the sound 
they know to drop automatically and to put their heads on the ground. 

Staff from five of the sites, including four site coordinators and program staff 
members from two sites, described how the program provides students with a safe 



4 The pancake drill was defined by a program staff participant as a drill that students practice for when a gunshot is heard. 
Students are commanded to lay flat on the ground “like a pancake” to lessen the chances of being the victim of a random 
bullet. 
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environment: "And especially around here because I've been here for 30 years, and 
the neighborhood has changed a lot. This is a safer place for some of these children 
now. So if we can provide safety and security that is what I want for the students." 

Students as priority. Another prevailing theme across the six sites was that the 
priority is the student. In other words, students are central to the program 
philosophy and activities. Earlier discussion about the demonstrated efforts by the 
traveling staff and site coordinators to communicate the program mission and vision 
to program staff is showing evidence of success. The program staff strived to prepare 
a positive LA's BEST environment for the students so that the students could benefit 
from the program. As simply stated by one program staff, "Self-esteem and 
self-motivation, whatever they wish to do, they should know they can do it, without 
thinking that they can't do it. No matter how hard their homework is, they can ask for 
help. We're here for them. We can help them." 

Promoting student engagement. As such, there is an atmosphere across the 
LA's BEST organization that is working towards keeping students focused and 
engaged. For example, traveling staff and site staff strived to provide a range of 
activities geared towards enhancing student engagement; activities consultants 
discussed how they provided ideas and trainings to staff in developing interesting 
activities; site coordinators frequently met and discussed with program staff the 
importance of developing motivating activities for students. As a result of these 
efforts, program staff demonstrated an understanding of the value and a desire for 
developing engaging activities. In fact, several of the traveling staff, site coordinators 
and program staff shared the same rationale that is taken from the value statement of 
LA's BEST: 

If children get to choose how, when, in what and with whom to be engaged, 
they are far more likely to enjoy themselves and behave cooperatively. 

One traveling program supervisor added: 

Then we need to remember this is basically what our program was created 
for-to help these children who need that extra help and need that attention... 
It's getting them engaged in the program, finding out what they want, what 
they want to do that would interest them, making them leaders for the day or 
giving them more responsibilities so that they feel important. 
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Encouragement and high expectations. At the same time, there were frequent 
words of encouragement reminding students that they can do whatever they want 
with their future goals and stressing the importance of education. Site coordinators 
and program staff reported that they were sending encouraging messages to students 
about getting good grades, studying hard, behaving properly, going to college, being 
a positive community member and being successful. More specifically, program staff 
reported they would like students to take away a number of experiences from LA's 
BEST. They want students to be exposed to information or activities that they might 
not otherwise get from home or school, such as non-academic preparation for high 
school (e.g., ways to handle peer pressure), information about college, dance, sports, 
and arts and crafts. Finally, staff participants shared types of advice that they 
consistently emphasized with their students: 

To be better in life, to have a better future, to keep them out of the street. We do 
our best to motivate them and keep them here. 

One thing is I want them to feel like they want to be there, not because they have 
to be there. I guess that would be one thing. Oh, and also Discipline. 
Acceptance. Structure. 

College. Don’t be satisfied just with high school. There’s a lot more. Because 
after high school you go to college. . . a lot more money from education and you 
can have a better job. 

Things that they wouldn't get outside of school like at home. The students that 
don't usually do homework at home can sit in here and do it. We have arts and 
crafts. Even with that, they don't do much in school, but they do it here. A lot of 
times the parents can't take them to places, and we're able to do that for them. 

As indicated in their quotations, program staff strived to prepare a positive 
program environment for the students. In turn, they expected students to get "better 
opportunities" for "a better life"; and for students to gain "acceptance" in the society, 
and to go to "college." The next section looks at LA's BEST organizational capital. 



Organizational Capital at LA's BEST 

Organizational capital of LA's BEST is defined as the added value to program 
sites by the corporate and operations offices and those external entities that share a 
vested interest in LA's BEST students. The three strands of organizational capital 
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include the following: a) internal organizational capital, b) external organizational 
capital, and c) innovation and staff development capital. 

Internal Organizational Capital 

Internal organizational capital is comprised of a program's infrastructure, 
organizational routines, and processes. Kelly (2004) points out that the infrastructure 
must be flexible enough to grow organically, but bureaucratic enough to offer 
security and predictability. For LA's BEST, the corporate office serves as the 
foundation from which the program is build. The corporate staff developed the 
vision, mission statement, and values of LA's BEST, which in turn function as a 
supporting beam to the operations office and the program structure. 

Corporate Structure 

The motto of the corporate office is "It takes a village to raise a child." Corporate 
staff developed the vision, mission statement, and values of LA's BEST as they built 
shared buy-in from operations and field staff. The corporate office is described by the 
corporate staff as a welcoming place where every staff member has assigned 
responsibilities, yet all work together as a team, sharing information as needed and 
providing assistance and support to each other, as needed or requested. 
Communication is fluid, constant and open, reflecting the values and style of the 
President and CEO, and individually internalized by staff members. There appeared 
to be a high level of dedication and collaborations throughout the corporate office. 
For example, as described by a staff member: 

When major events occur— such as a major press conference, fundraiser, or 
deadline for submission of documents to local, state, regional or Federal 
agencies, all staff members with responsibility for information to be integrated 
into the final document work as needed, for as long as it takes, to be sure that 
their individual components are submitted on a timely basis, and that the 
overall documents meet the highest standards of quality and 
comprehensiveness. Sometimes, this involves working late into the evenings, 
arriving long before 9:00 a.m., emailing and coordinating on weekends, and 
otherwise doing whatever it takes to 'get the job done' in a manner all of us can 
be proud of, regardless of our individual responsibilities or titles. 
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Challenges 

As evidenced above, due to the nature of the after school environment, 
unexpected events and incidences that demand immediate attention happen 
unannounced and frequently. Therefore clear communication, flexibility, and the 
ability to accommodate are necessary for all staff members. As a large operation, it is 
not unusual for the staff members to feel disconnected at times. One staff member 
mentioned that "...Operations staff work their butts off, but may be loosing steam 
because of too much work..." Understandably all the last minute events can put 
additional stress on the already heavy work load and affect morale. Several staff 
members stated that morale can be low at times: "...sometimes operations folk feel 
less than fully supported by corporate office and that their concerns are not always 
listened to"; "Relations can be tense at times. I feel sometimes there is this 'us vs. 
them' attitude and operations sees corporate as not working as hard as they do. I'd 
say tensions flare up every so often." However, as explained by another staff 
member, these are "...typical HR issues..." and more importantly, it appeared that the 
corporate office is taking steps to improve communication and raise morale, as one 
staff responded, "I see development meetings with both offices as a help because it 
disseminates information, questions get answered, then everyone is on the same 
page." Another staff member commented the following: 

As a whole, the environment is welcoming and supportive. I feel like I have the 
autonomy to create and implement my own program. There are times when 
morale is low, when work is not being recognized, or when co-workers do not 
work well together. However, I sense that this happens largely due to staffing 
constraints. I know in the past the relationship has been described to me as 
distant and the operation office felt disenfranchised. Since I have been at LA's 
BEST, I see frequent attempts for collaboration and partnership. All of my 
interactions have been positive. 

The typical sentiments of the staff morale can be best summarized by the 
following remark: "Dreams are as important as frustrations as we share 
non-negotiable commitments to the work of LA's BEST." 

Staff Buy-In 

The staff "buy-in" is evidenced by their staying true to the program's vision and 
mission. One of the consultants for LA's BEST stated, "At bottom, our vision. 
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mission, and value statement is summarized as 'Nothing is more important than the 
impact of what we do upon each and every child entrusted to LA's BEST between the 
close of school and 6 p.m. everyday of the week, year-round, at no cost to either 
children or parents.'" 

The buy-in by the operations staff can be seen in the cautious and careful 
selection of staff for the operations office; in the planning of citywide and individual 
site activities; in the assurance by operations staff that resources needed by sites are 
made available quickly; by the continuous review and support which operations 
provide to site staff at the schools; by the operations staff's on-going review and 
assessment of the program quality measures for each site; by the analysis of staff 
development needs and the provision of staff development seminars and other 
trainings for staff members, etc. 

Site staff buy-in is evidenced by the continuous, open and honest self-evaluation 
by and among staff members and by the staff at each site as a whole, on a regular 
basis; by reviewing case studies of operational challenges or special needs of 
individual students or parents and analyzing evaluating methods by which they 
were addressed by staff; by the extraordinary commitment of the staff to go the "last 
mile," with or without pay, to assure that students and parents have been served well 
by LA's BEST, consistent with the program mission. 

Another corporate staff member summarized the environment at the corporate 
office: 

The point of view of each staff member is valued and received openly. This is a 
cohesive group that recognizes the importance of open and honest 
communication. Due to work and life experience and maturity, some 
individuals have to push through their personal barriers so that their voices can 
be heard. All staff opinions are welcomed and encouraged which insures 
growth of the individual and organization as a whole. 

As for the relationships between corporate and operations office: 

The cultures are very different, but the values recognized as to what we do for 
children and families are the priority in both offices. Our biggest challenge is 
communication with each other... to make sure the other person in the other 
office has received (heard, opened email, received written documentation) the 
message and understands the expectations. There has been great improvement 
over the last 9 years but we are still stretching and growing. 
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Communication and Collaborations 

As stated, in order to function effectively the corporate and operations offices 
need to communicate efficiently. Data revealed that the corporate office and the 
operations office maintain close contact with each other as demonstrated by the 
multiple daily conversations between the CEO and COO. These conversations range 
from individual personnel cases to major policy decision making, as well as keeping 
the operations office informed about relevant issues that relate to after school 
activities nationwide. A description of this was expressed by one corporate staff 
member: 

Well, coming from the corporate office, we talk to them (operations office) about 
everything. We advise them on all new directives or information that has come 
down the pike as far as after school is concerned. We have a really close 
relationship with operations. They advise and guide us, and vice versa, on 
everything. 

This sentiment is echoed by most of the corporate and operations staff. They 
depend on teamwork in both offices to put ideas into operations and manage 
donations so that the students can reap the maximum benefits, while promoting 
community involvement. The following incident illustrates an example of this 
collaboration in work. When the corporate office gets last minute tickets donated to 
an outstanding live theatre event, the operations staff acts on it immediately to get 
parent permission slips signed, buses ordered and staff time assigned. One of the 
corporate staff said: 

What we do, we couldn't do it without the support of the operations office, 
because they are the one that have the children, they're the one that schedule the 
buses, they are the ones who have the support staff to set it up. What we do, 
we're the one that develop the theme and they are the ones that put on the 
show. Corporate office may have the idea, operations makes it happen. All of 
the events we do, we have to work together as a team. 

Meanwhile, the corporate office also sees itself as a "warm blanket" around the 
operations office, in providing guidance, advice, assistance, and funding to the 
operations office that they otherwise might not have. Corporate staff trouble shoots 
with administrators, personnel, and the community as needed, on behalf of the 
operations office. In addition, they are always on the look-out for fresh venues and 
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